1362                        ST WENEFRIDE, V. M.                     [Nov. 3

religious houses in other places, came and settled in that neighbourhood.
Thevith rejoiced at his arrival, gave him a spot of ground free from all
burden or tribute to build a church on, and recommended his daughter
to be instructed by him in Christian piety.1 When the holy priest preached
to the people, Wenefride was placed at his feet, and her tender soul eagerly
imbibed his heavenly doctrine3 and was wonderfully affected with the great
truths which he delivered, or rather which God addressed to her by his
mouth. The love of the sovereign and infinite good growing daily in her
heart, her affections were quite weaned from all the things of this world:
and it was her earnest desire to consecrate her virginity by vow to God,
and, instead of an earthly bridegroom, to choose Jesus Christ for her spouse.
Her parents readily gave their consent, shedding tears of joy and thanking
God for her holy resolution. She first made a private vow of virginity in
the hands of St Beuno; and some time after received the religious veil from
him, with certain other pious virgins, in whose company she served God
in a small nunnery which her father had built for her, under the direction
of St Beuno, near Holy-Well.

After the death of St Beuno, St Wenefride left Holy-Well, and after
putting herself for a short time under the direction of St Deifer, entered
the nunnery of Gutherin in Denbighshire, under the direction of a very
holy abbot called Elerius, who governed there a double monastery.
After the death of the abbess Theonia, St Wenefride was chosen to succeed
her. In all monuments and calendars she is styled a martyr; all the
accounts we have of her agree that Caradoc or Cradoc, son of Alain,
prince of that country, being violently fallen in love with her, gave so
far way to his brutish passion that, finding it impossible to extort her
consent to marry him or gratify his desires, in his rage he one day pursued
her and cut off her head as she was flying from him to take refuge in the
church which St Beuno had built at Holy-Well. Robert of Shrewsbury
and some others add that Cradoc was swallowed up by the earth upon the
spot; secondly, that in the place where the head fell the wonderful well
which is seen there sprang up, with pebble stones and large parts of the
rock in the bottom stained with red streaks, and with moss growing on
the sides under the water, which renders a sweet fragrant smell;a and

1 Vit. Wenefr. in app. ad Lei. Itiner. t. iv. p. 128, ed Nov.

* At Holy-Well such vast quantities of water spring constantly without intermission or varia-
tion that about twenty-six tuns are raised every minute, or fifty-two tuns two hogsheads in
two minutes; for, if the water be let out, the basin and well, which contains at least two hundred
and forty tuns, are filled in less than ten minutes. The water is so clear that though the basin
is above four feet deep a pin is easily perceived lying at the bottom. The spring head is a fine
octagon basin, twenty-nine feet two inches in length, twenty-seven feet four inches in breadth,
and eighteen feet two inches high, and is covered with a chapel. The present exquisite Gothic
building was erected by Henry VII and his mother, the Countess of Richmond and Derby. The
ceiling is curiously carved and ornamented with coats of arms, and the figures of Henry VII,
his mother, and the Earl of Derby. Those who desire to bathe descend by twenty steps into the
area under the chapel; but no one can bathe there in the spring head, the impetuosity with
which the water springs up making it too difiicult: hence the bathers descend by two circular
staircases under a large arch into the bath, which is a great basin forty-two feet long, fourteen
feet seven inches broad, with a handsome flagged walk round.